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Some time ago, when conversing with a medical 
friend, he mentioned with much satisfaction that 
a certain large prison, professionally under his 
charge, was the healthiest place of residence he 
ever knew or heard of. Few of the inmates were 
ever ill with serious complaints. The annual 
death-rate among them was almost next to nothing. 
To make these facts the more surprising, the food 
given to the prisoners was very plain, though 
nourishing. Kept at some useful labour, and 
confined to their cells the greater part of the day, 
they had only brief outdoor exercise, and that in 
a limited courtyard. Obliged to go to bed early, 
they had no amusements. The routine of life 
was hard and cheerless. One or two books were 
their only solacement. They were permitted to 
see and speak to their friends only once in three 
months, These and other circumstances which 
contributed to make up the picture, were very 
sorrowful. The forfeiture of liberty under a penal 
sentence was evidently a fate at which the human 
heart revolts, and if it were more seriously thought 
of, the prisons would not be so full as they 
are, 

Such were the considerations that passed through 
our mind when hearing of the prison arrange- 
ments, But then comes the seemingly incon- 
gruous statement, that notwithstanding all the 
privations which have to be endured, the prison 
is the healthiest place our friend the doctor is 
acquainted with. The correctness of his statement 
cannot be doubted, for it is verified by statistics, 
How is the phenomenon to be explained? That 
is an important question, the solution of which 
concerns everybody. It would be satisfactory to 
know whether by any peculiar mode of living, 
or by foresight, one might manage to be as healthy 
out of as in prison, with a prospect of longevity 
in the distance. 

In dealing with a subject so intricate, it is 
proper, in the first place, to remember that the 
inmates of prisons do not fairly represent general 
society. They are neither very young nor very 


old, but are mostly from twenty to forty years of 
age, or in the prime of life, which is much in their 
favour. It is from the numerous deaths in infancy 
and at an advanced age, that the bills of mortality 
are so greatly swollen. Starting with the advan- 
tage of having youth and middle age on their side, 
prisoners are further indebted to regularity of diet, 
to an absence of vicious indulgence, to enforced 
cleanliness, to breathing pure air, to living in a 
temperature neither too high nor too low, and to 
an exemption from troubles and accidents to which 
many among the humbler classes are exposed. In 
short, except that they are locked up like wild 
beasts in a menagerie, they are, according to some 
notions, wonderfully well off, and made more 
comfortable than they deserve. As a set-off, we 
are not to overlook depression of spirits ; but on 
the mass of ne’er-do-weels who get into prison, 
this counts for very little. They cherish the 
sentiment of hope—the hope of getting out ata 
specified period, when there will be a renewal of 
old pranks in skirmishing with the law and the 
police, intermingled with anticipated revelries with 
old companions, or let us trust, with, at least in 
some instances, a resolution to behave better for 
the future, 

Making all due allowances, there is a sense of 
humiliation in thinking that ordinary human life, 
in point of health and length of days, falls short 
of the standard of life in prison. Freedom of will 
is at a discount. Mankind are placed in the 
position of children who cannot take care of 
themselves, and need the constant supervision of 
doctors and jailers! On the whole, this is very 
like the truth. It would be a moderate computa- 
tion to reckon that four-fifths of all who exist 
are uninstructed. They know little or nothing 
of the great natural laws which tend to secure 
health, or produce disease. Obviously, the lower 
we go in the scale of intelligence, the nearer 
do we approach the habits of the lower animals. 
This is*particuliixly observable in the disposition 
huddle toget: Savages crowd indiscrimi- 

ly together fphuts, like so many pigs, and 


tak ae thought of the morrow. It is stated 
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that the aborigines of Australia have not the 
slightest idea of saving anything for a future 
occasion, They gobble up all they can lay their 
hands on at once. Pigs in the same way never 
look ahead. They have no future. They swill 
until they are gorged, and then lie down to 
sleep. 

In the cottages of our peasantry, there is pre- 
cisely the same piggish taste for huddling together 
in a single apartment of men, women, and chil- 
dren, without any sense of indelicacy or fear of 
contracting disease. There is likewise much the 
same indifference to the future, Poverty may be 
put forward as an excuse for crowding night and 
day into a single room ; but we know by personal 
experience that the giving of extended accommo- 
dation in cottages is often thanklessly disregarded, 
and that in defiance of everything, the ancient 
practice of huddling together continues. Ignorance 
and the thriftless misexpenditure of means on 
vicious indulgences produce similar results in the 
slums of populous cities, 

An incident occurs to recollection. One day 
—it is now thirteen years since—under the 
friendly escort of a city missionary, we proceeded 
on a tour of investigation into the social con- 
dition of a somewhat thickly peopled slum. A 
door on a ground floor was tapped at, and opened 
by an old woman. The dwelling consisted of a 
single apartment without a window. The only 
glimmer of light radiated from a small fire, but 
did not dispel the darkness, ‘ How are you all 
to-day, Mrs Jackson ?’ asked the missionary. ‘ We 
are a’ weel; but there ’s nane at hame but mysel.’ 
‘How many lodgers have you just now?’ ‘Not 
many, only five; three men and two women.’ 
*Where’s your daughter, Jenny?’ ‘Jenny is in 
the prison; she has this time got sixty days,’ 
“That’s a pity; I am sorry for Jenny’ ‘You 
needna be sorry for Jenny ; she likes to gang to 
the prison ; it’s a nice change ; she’ll come back 
in fine health and spirits.’ So ended the colloquy. 
Jenny evidently went to prison from choice, for 
sake of change of air and scene, It was equivalent 
to going to country lodgings in summer, with the 
additional recommendation of nothing to pay. As 
regards the horrible den which constituted her 
maternal home—which we are glad to mention 
has been swept away—no one of any feeling could 
look into it without a shudder, and yet it accom- 
modated seven human beings. Where, from what- 
ever cause, indiscriminate huddling in groups is 
thus maintained, attempts to civilise or to lower 
the death-rate are alike hopeless. In comparison 
with this ramshackle state of things, no wonder 
that the prison, with its stern organisation and 
discipline, is represented to be quite a palace 
of propriety and salubrity. 

We can conceive the possibility of a distaste 
of the routine of prison discipline. Many have 
a rooted dislike to cleanliness. Many entertain 
a horror of steady employment. Fraudulent bank 


directors may entertain a peculiar disrelish of | while many aged persons have retired to the 


the usually assigned occupation. Fingers that had 
never performed harder work than that of signing 
away millions of money which had been confided 
to their charge, may not take cordially to oakum- 
picking. Yet, in the worst of human ills there 
are compensations, While tearing old tarry ropes 
into shreds there is an opportunity for profitable 
reflections on the vanity of deceit. The lines of 
Scott may occur to remembrance— 


O what a tangled web we weave, 
When first we practise to deceive. 


There is time for pondering on the benignity 
of retributive justice. Poetic fancies may be 
indulged. There might be some amusement in 
composing a new version of the Shakspearean 
chant of Oberon, ‘I know a bank where the wild 
thyme blows.’ By. way of mere suggestion, we 
offer the following stanza as a commencement, 
which may be adapted to the charming music of 
Horn as a duet— 


I know a bank where the wild fraud blows, 
And falsehood blooms sweetly under the rose, 
Where daring imposture happily roams, 
By the building of kirks and wrecking of homes ; 
I know a bank, 
I know a bank 
Where the wild fraud blows. 


Oakum-picking possesses some other advantages as 
an occupation. The tarry pitch yields a grateful 
perfume. It is good for the system, and not 
unpleasant to the nostrils. Only think the cell 
a Pinetum, such as gentlemen spend hundreds of 
pounds in planting for the sake of the refreshing 
odour, and the hardship of untwisting bits of old 
rope vanishes in a dream of the imagination ! 
The prison is more than a palace. It is a temple 
of Nemesis and Hygieia all in one. 

That national education persistently carried out 
will in time enlighten the masses, elevate their 
tastes, and lead them to prefer a wholesome to a 
noxious method of living, may be reasonably ex- 
pected. We are, however, a long way from that 
—perhaps two hundred years. Meanwhile, there 
is the death-rate in several thickly populated 
towns at twenty-eight to thirty-five per thousand 
per annum, when if matters were rightly managed, 
the rate should not be above eighteen, if so much. 
It is obvious that when ten in the thousand die 
who might still be living, there is something that 
needs rectification. At the head of that mysterious 
something, is the admission of air and light into 
overerowded neighbourhoods. Possibly, it may 
be argued that as regards the metropolis, there 
is as much air and light as any one can require. 
We do not deny that in the main London is 
healthy, as judged from the aggregate death-rate ; 
but this is pretty much on the principle that there 
is a small death-rate in prisons. The metropolis 
is the resort of great numbers of young men and 

romen who have flocked thither for employment ; 
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country towards the close of their career. Lat- 
terly, some street improvements, with the erection 
of airy dwellings, have likewise had a good effect. 
It is alleged that in the houses constructed in 
different quarters through the munificence of the 
late Mr Peabody, which are eagerly rented as soon 
as ready, the death-rate is one per cent. lower than 
elsewhere—a very significant fact. 

In efforts to improve the salubrity of towns 
under parliamentary authority, there is usually 
more than ignorance to contend with. Selfishness, 
and the real or affected fancy for preserving dens 
of dirt and darkness, because they are old and of 
some antiquarian interest, are the moving factors. 
Selfish motives predominate. The probability of 
greatly lowering the death-rate by running new 
and spacious streets through dense blocks of un- 
healthy courts and alleys which it is scarcely safe 
to enter, is reckoned of no moment in compa- 
rison with the proposed imposition of a penny or 
twopence per pound on the annual rental. ‘Perish 
health, Let death and indecency revel. Save the 
pocket.’ Such, if analysed, is the burden of the 
objections complacently entertained. Fortunately, 
this species of narrow-mindedness is not always 
successful. In the case of a city which we happen 
to be best acquainted with, street improvements 
were effected in spite of the united opposition of 
the selfish and the capricious, and demagogues to 
boot, with the happy result of a large reduction 
in the annual death-rate. Those most vehement 
in obstruction are now probably ashamed of them- 
selves, Good deeds survive in multiplied bless- 
ings. Carping objections to what is permanently 
beneficial, pass away like the idle wind, and are 
forgotten. Considerations of this kind ought to 
nerve those who, looking boldly in advance, project 
works of public utility. 

There is no end of books written by English and 
French medical men on the preservation of health 
and attainment of longevity. For the most part, 
they are not of any practical value. They expa- 
tiate on the constituent elements of the bene, 
the chemistry of digestion, the osseous structure, 
and such-like matters. They strangely miss the 
main object in their theme, which is to point out 
a course of living, with mental and bodily con- 
ditions that would tend to secure health and the 
protraction of existence. Does this arise from 
want of grasp, or from a fear of treading on 
popular prejudices? On the topic of health, the 
world stands in need of a writer with the fear- 
lessness of Luther, the acute reasoning of Pascal, 
and the incisive humour of Moliére. The 
latest learned authority on health and long 
life bores us with lacteals, azotised substances, 
albumen, lumbar lymphatics, chyle, the thoracic 
duct, and similar jargon. A long list is given of 
persons who lived to be upwards of a hundred 

ears of age. What did these centenarians 
med of fibrin, the mesenteric glands, and all 
the rest of it? Some were paupers, many were 
hard-working people in common life. Most likely 
not half-a-dozen in the whole lot knew anything 
about their inside. They lived in a variety of 
ways. The diet of a woman who lived to he a 
hundred and seventeen is said to have been butter- 


milk and greens—of which we have some doubt. 
Some were very temperate, and others quite the 
reverse. One old fellow who reached a hundred 
and four, drank a pint and a half of London gin 
daily. An Irishman who lived to be a hundred 
and eleven, drank plentifully of rum and brand 
till the last. With exceptions of that kin 
to be reckoned wonders in nature, temperance and 
simplicity of diet were the chief characteristic. 
Old age had been attained not by any hard and 
fast rule, but by a number of circumstances, as 
seen by general experience. 

The inquiry is, Can we by any amount of 
foresight largely increase the ordinary span of life ? 
Always assuming that we have a good constitu- 
tion to begin with, we answer in the affirmative. 
In numerous instances, life is prematurely cut 
off by inherited weakness and ailments, though 
no doubt at the worst, existence may be protracted 
under skilful advice and precautions. Passing over 
this order of cases as not of immediate con- 
cern, we take the naturally robust and healthy, 
and ask what, by foresight, they can do for 
themselves. M. Flourens, an able French writer, 
following the ancient physiologists, points out 
that in youth there is a great deal of force in 
reserve ; and that ‘it is the progressive diminution 
of this fund that constitutes the physiological 
character of old age.’ Whatever, therefore, will 
help to strengthen this original force, or not 
unduly impair it, forms a matter of grave con- 
sideration, The exercises appropriate 
to youth and early manhood, of course tend 
to confirm and increase the force at disposal. 
Advancing in life, the reserve force has often to 
bear the strain of hard work, indifferent food, 
exposure to extreme climatic changes, along with 
a number of cares comprehensively expressed in 
the word ‘worry. ‘It is not work, but worry, 
that kills me,’ is pretty frequently uttered with a 
sigh, which tells a tale of unseen troubles, 

Tengortty often runs in families, This is easily 
explained. No human being can detach him or 
her self from the lives of predecessors. Our own 
life is only a protraction of the life from which 
it sprung. Parents disappear when their time 
‘comes, and their lives survive in their children. 
One is sometimes startled to find himself using 
the same gestures, the same forms of expression, 
be it smiles or frowns, as his father or mother; 
so likewise are seen recurrences of resemblance in 
features, the shape of fingers, nails, toes, and in 
other particulars. In the family pictures hung up 
in the halls of the older aristocracy, it is interest- 
ing to notice how frequently likenesses cast up 
after the lapse of two or three generations. Any 
of us in the present day may be a repetition of 
his great-grandfather. If there be a Roman nose 
in the family, it is sure to last for hundreds of 
years, 

Just as we inherit weakness of constitution, we 
inherit strength ; from which arises the suggestion 
of taking care whom we marry; but we all know 
that at the marrying time of life nobody is so 
wise as to take hints of this kind. Hence, society 
gets into a kind of jumble of healthy and 
unhealthy ; the weakest in the end, however, 
dying out. Speaking ely: nature cares 
nothing for individuals, It looks to the race, 
for the preservation of which it makes immense 


efforts, hat we have to do is to assist nature 
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by such a course of living as will maintain, if not 
strengthen, the vital force we happened to inherit. 
That we take to be a primary duty. Long life 
in a healthy frame through successive generations 
is a usual consequence. 

If the truth be plainly told, the generality of 

ple do not act as if they cared about a long 
Fife. They rather seem to try to kill themselves. 
Look at their way of going on. Many are finished 

rematurely by coarse and reckless dissipation. 
pes by getting into a muddle of speculations 
which they had no business with, ending in 
debts, difkulties, and heart-breaking misery. 
Some from love of excitement and fondness for 
company. Some by preposterously late dinners, 
sleeplessness, and ruin of the digestive functions. 
Some from keeping up an over-action of the heart 
by stimulants, while they are all the time con- 
gratulating themselves on being patterns of mode- 
ration, y by overtasking the brain, or pro- 
tracted mental occupation, from which spring 
nervous and other disorders. One seldom hears 
of plain quiet labour killing anybody. The placid 
man, other things being equal, usually lives 
longest. He may be complimented on his clever- 
ness who knows how to avoid lines of action 
which lead to disaster and loss of health—or to 
put the case more briefly, who knows how to let 
well alone. In certain circumstances, to do 
nothing requires a high effort of intelligence. 

ill he is fifty or thereabouts, a man may 
usually in a small way take liberties with his 
| constitution and not be much the worse, At 
seventy and upwards, what remains of the 
reserve force in him needs to be carefully 
husbanded. Of course, to do so, there must be 
many sacrifices—refusal to join pleasant entertain- 
ments, and so on. It is here that the weakness 
of the wise is not unfrequently demonstrated. 
The acrid night-air in this moist climate of 
England inflicts a deadly blight on the breathin 
apparatus of the aged and susceptible, whose fun 
of vital energy is nearly exhausted. How often 
does there appear something like the following 
intimation in the morning journals: ‘We regret 
to announce the death of General So-and-So, at 
the advanced age of eighty-five. He was in good 
health till within a few days of his decease, when, 
having gone out to dinner, he caught a slight cold, 
that ended in an acute attack of bronchitis, to 
which he succumbed, notwithstanding the best 
medical assistance. His loss will be lamented by 
a wide circle of friends.’ Men, and women too, 
reaching to the age of the lamented General, 
should exercise stern precautions against the 
approach of bronchitis, for that is about the 
most deadly foe they have to encounter, 

Flourens is of opinion that everybody with 
originally good health would by taking reasonable 
care reach a hundred years of age, or even more. 
It is agreeable to recognise some verification of 
this comfortable doctrine in the case of cente- 
narians, who are apparently becoming more 
common than they used to We see in the 
newspapers notice of the death of the Rev. Dr 
Ingram, a clergyman in the island of Unst, the 
most northerly part of the British dominions, at 
a hundred and three years of age, and who is 
said to have been hearty to near the last. His 
father at his death was over a hundred years old. 
His grandfather reached a hundred and five. 


lp, 


Here in three lives, from father to son, we are 
historically taken back at least to the seventeenth 
century. Dr Ingram’s grandfather might have 
seen Charles I., exactly as we see him in effigy 
on horseback at Charing Cross. How was this 
marvellous protraction of existence maintained ? 
From all we can learn, it was not by any kind 
of ag Each generation in turn worked 
retty hard in the performance of rural duties, 
ived with great moderation, and in a placid spirit 
took the world as it came. We daresay if any 
one from the south were to see the bleak moors 
and hills of Unst, with the waves lashing on its 
rocky shores direct from the North Pole, he would 
be surprised to learn that here a minister of the 
gospel lived peacefully in decent comfort, always 
earnestly doing his duty for a poor money requital, 
and at length tranquilly passing to his rest at 
within a month of being a hundred and four. 
How grand the life and death of this venerable 
centenarian, compared with the disreputable and 
feverish career of impecunious adventurers, fraudu- 
lent bank directors, and the myriads of frivolous 
beings who have seemingly no sense of duty at 
all, and who, in the language of the Psalmist, 
— like ‘the chaff which winds drive to and 
TO. Ww. C. 


YOUNG LORD PENRITH. 
CHAPTER XVIIL—IN GUILDHALL CHAMBERS. 


‘Tue very finest fellow, that Hugh Ashton— 
Captain Ashton, you know, mother—that I have 
met since I’ve been knocking about the world,’ 
said young Frank Gray, a midshipman in Messrs 
Grogram’s merchant service, and late junior officer 
of the ill-fated Waterwitch, from Queensland 
homeward-bound, with cotton never destined to 
supply British spindles and jennies with the raw 
material of our national manufacture. ‘It’s not 
only that his pluck and seamanship saved my life; 
but didn’t he take me home to his own lodgings, 
rig me out afresh, lend me money to bring me 
here, and treat me, in short, as if I’d been his 
own brother. I’d like to see the fellow who’d 
dare to breathe a word against him!’ added the 
boy, with flushed cheeks and tearful eyes he was 
ashamed of, and all a boy’s enthusiasm, when 
once at home again in his mother’s pretty cottage, 
near the Dorsetshire end of the New Forest. And 
Mrs Gray laughed, and wept, we may be sure, at 
these words from her sailor-boy, whose age was 
fourteen, and his knocking about the world a 
process that had occupied twenty-one months or 
so; and while returning him the ten pounds 
that he had expended on her rescued son, wrote 
Hugh a grateful letter, telling him that under 
one roof in Dorsetshire he would ever find friends, 
In the meantime, the purple bag which the 
joint efforts of Hugh and Neptune had saved from 
the wreck, cost the former more trouble than he 
had at first anticipated. There being no outward 
indication as to the address of its owner, his hei 
administrators, or assigns—to borrow a legal 
formula from the frequent study of which few 
of us can have been absolutely free—Hugh was 
compelled to force the lock, which was of a 
curious construction, and not easily broken open. 
The bag proved to contain nothing but a packet, 
which might be conjectured to consist of valuable 
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documents, most carefully —— in oiled silk, 
for the exclusion of water. This outer covering 
being removed, a stout paper envelope next 
appeared, sealed with five seals bearing the initials 
4 ., and addressed in a clerkly hand: ‘ ARTHUR 
Dicker, Esq., 11 Guildhall Chambers, 
Poultry, London, E.C.;’ while underneath was 
written: ‘In case of accident, the finder is 
earnestly requested to forward this, as above.’ 
There seemed to Hugh to be something almost 
touching in these words, traced as they were b 

the hand of one who had perished, before his 
very eyes, in the strict execution of what he 
regarded as a sacred trust. 

A letter penned by Hugh to Arthur Wadmore 
Dicker, Esquire, ha produced as —. reply, 
signed ‘ Yours cordially, in haste, A. W. ICKER,’ 
and dated from Guildhall Chambers, London, E.C. 
In this communication Mr Dicker expressed 
himself as under no trifling weight of obligation 
to Captain Ashton for the recovery and safe care 
of certain important papers which, there could be 
little doubt, must have been on board the unlucky 
ship Waterwitch, Would Captain Ashton add to 
that obligation by himself kindly undertaking to 
convey the papers to London and to place them 
in Mr Dicker's own hands? Between the hours 
of 11 a.m. and 12.30, Mr Dicker would be glad 
personally to receive Captain Ashton, on a par- 
ticular day specified, could Captain Ashton make 
it convenient to call. And asa matter of course, 
the expenses of Captain Ashton’s journey would 
be defrayed. A hasty postscript requested that 
Hugh would telegraph in reply. 

‘Time is money, really money, as I have heard, 
with some of these City men,’ said Hugh, smiling, 
to himself as he finished the perusal of Mr 
Dicker’s letter; ‘and I make no doubt that my 
unknown correspondent is one of them. How- 
ever, he had himself just then, thanks to the 
necessity for some repairs to crank and boilers in 
the engine-room of the Western Maid, ample 
leisure, so he duly telegraphed his reply as 
requested, and at the appointed time Pie f his 
i to No, 11 Guildhall Chambers. 

t is impossible anywhere, but in London most 
of all, to judge of the calibre of a man’s business 
by the aspect of the locality in which it is trans- 
acted. There are City magnates whose names 
are mentioned with honour on the Exchange of 
every continental town from Amsterdam to 
Vienna, who nevertheless conduct their world- 
wide dealings in mean little dens and amidst 
poverty-stricken surroundings. So are there 
gorgeous establishments all plate-glass, French- 
polish, gilding, and mahogany, quite as fine and 
about as respectable as a gin-palace. It is not up 
the wide marble staircase, flanked by double gilt 
lamps upborne by colossal Caryatides, of the 
Megalotherion Credit Company, that wealthy 
financiers, the kings of the money-market, habi- 
tually pass with creaking tread. Those —- 
stairs, that majestic entrance, those rich liveries, 
and the solemn hush that prevails within the 
stately premises of the brand-new Company, are all, 
in the eyes of prudent men, substantial advertise- 
ments to be paid for, soon or late, with the cash 
of the confiding shareholders, of whose bones the 
—_ directors intend (figuratively) to make their 


Mr Dicker’s place of business was neither 


— as are those of some commercial grandees 
of the old school, nor was it meretricious in its 
splendour. Ample and commodious it certainly 
was, and it had an air suggestive of solid wealth, 
orderly arrangements, and great affairs conducted 
with as much — and as little hurry as 
the feverish spirit of modern trade allows. There 
were many applicants for an interview waiting in 
the different anterooms, not a few of whom eyed 
Hugh Ashton with a sort of resentful envy as, 
having sent in his name, he was, after only 
quarter of an hour's delay, ushered into the great 
man’s presence. 

The great man gave Hugh Ashton his hand to 
shake ; or more accurately, he gave him part of 
it, say two fingers and the tip of the thumb. In 
any case it was intended as a compliment, and 
one which Mr Dicker seldom paid to men of 
Hugh’s financial mark. In Mr Dicker’s table of 
precedence, Hugh Ashton, and such as Hugh, were 
set down at zero. They were to be spoken to if 
needed per proxy of a clerk, or perhaps by a 
chief-clerk. But as for shaking hands with the 
captains of tug-steamers, that was absurd. Mr 
Dicker’s manual. accolades were for the tritons of 
the money market, for ‘warm men’ on ’Change, 
and for what he was fond of designating as ‘ sprigs 
of nobility,’ and whom he entertained with royal 
hospitality at his Hyde Park mansion or hi 
Twickenham villa. But Hugh had rendered an 
unusual service, and therefore received a welcome 
at 11 Guildhall Chambers, which, had he known 
the ways of the place better, ought to have 
astonished him, 

‘Upon my word, Mr—to be sure, Captain 
Ashton, I am very much obliged to you, deeply, 
in fact your debtor, said the merchant-prince 
blandly, leaning back in his beehive chair, and 
looking first at Hugh, and then at the cheque- 
book that lay open beside him on a table heaped 
with letters and deeds and papers miscellaneous. 
‘Your gallant conduct—— Will you allow me?’ 
And as he spoke he took the be | which Hugh 
offered him, drew forth the packet of papers, 
and satisfied himself that the seals were intact. 
‘Upon my word, Mr—yes, Captain Acres—Eyre 
—Ashton, I am monstrously obliged to you,’ 
said the t man. It was one of Mr Dicker’s 
little acquired affectations not to be able to trea- 
sure in his retentive memory the names of the 
humbly born. He had learned the trick late in 
life, not from the young fellows of quality who 
sat at his dinners and flirted at his garden-parties, 
but from certain middle-aged Lady Maries and 
Lady Floras who frequented Mrs Dicker’s costly 
entertainments, and who made it a point to 
mangle any name not registered by Debrett. 

obliged to you indeed,’ repeated 
Mr Dicker. George the Magnificent, and Colonel 
Hanger, and Long Pole Wellesley, associates of 
the First Gentleman in Europe, used to say ‘ mon- 
strously’ in days when Mr Dicker was a boy just 
placed in a Cheapside warehouse, at a weekly 
salary of three half-crowns; and he clung to the 
old phrase, which had filtered down through 
various strata of society before it reached the 
Industrious Apprentice, now elderly, and almost 
old, but at the zenith of prosperity. Hugh said, 
simply, that he had done no more than his 
duty. 

Feantthing in his voice or in his mien made 
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Mr Dicker look at him more closely than he had 
done before. ‘Bless my soul!’ exclaimed the 
self-made man; ‘why, you are a gentleman, 
Captain Ashton. I had no idea’—— 

An expression, half of humour, half of pain, 
flitted across Hugh’s handsome face as he heard 
these words, almost identical with those which 
old Captain Trawl had used on first seeing him 
at his own door in Treport. 

‘No gentleman, sir!’ he said quietly; ‘a 
colonist and a sailor I have been; and a little 
while ago I was a poor fisherman and owner of 
hired pleasure-boats, beside a Welsh lake. It was 
a great promotion for me when, quite recently, I 
was set to command a steam-tug,’ 

Mr Dicker, who piqued himself on his infalli- 
bility, looked a little annoyed; but the cloud 
cleared quickly from his furrowed brow as he 
said : ‘Well Captain, we may at least understand 
one another, the rather, with a glance at the 
clock, ticking inexorably opposite, ‘that I have 
numerous eres and that my time is not 
my own. was very much vexed and grieved, 
quite upset, I assure you, when I heard of the 
loss of the Waterwitch. Grogram and Company 
always insure, of course, so there’s not a | paw 
of loss; but then the lives! Poor Purkiss! I have 
lost the most faithful servant, sir, and one who 
was in my employment for eight-and-twenty years 
—eight—and twenty. Poor Purkiss—not married 
—no; but two dependent sisters—for whom, as I 
have already notified, provision will be made. 
Well, well! It does not do for men of business 
to indulge in sentiment ; but I am sorry, Captain 
Ashton, that my excellent clerk should have died 
as you describe, avictim to hisduty. You believe 
me, I am sure!’ 

There was a little unaccustomed hoarseness in 
Mr Dicker's pompous voice, a little unwonted 


| moisture about Mr Dicker’s cold eyes, and Hugh 


did believe in the reality of the merchant’s sorrow 
for his faithful clerk. 

‘Ah, well” pursued Mr Dicker, rattling his 
massive watch-chain, ‘Time—and tide’—here a 
second glance at the office clock—‘ wait for no 
man. Captain, the es you have saved at 
no light risk, and so honourably restored to me, 
are of great value, ve-ry great value. That poor 
Purkiss did so well for me, out in Queensland 
there! If he had but come home by mail- 
steamer instead of that unlucky sailing-ship ; but 
it’s too late now.—How can I acknowledge the 
obligation?’ he added, looking very hard at his 
cheque-book, and then very hard at Hugh. He 
saw no answering smirk, no coy delight, such as 
rich men sometimes behold in the countenances 
of poor ones when they are about to write an 
order on the banker. 

‘You tell me _ are not a gentleman, but I’ll 
be hanged if I like to offer you money!’ blurted 
out the merchant-prince. 

‘I had rather not, thank you, sir, accept any- 
thing beyond the price of my return ticket,’ 
answered Hugh. ‘ Money honestly earned, I have 
no false shame in taking, but’—— 

Just then a bell rang, and a head was popped 
in. ‘Sir Peter is come, please, sir, and Mr Joseph 
Bullion, by appointment.’ 

‘I must say good-bye!’ exclaimed the great 
man, giving Hugh his whole hand this time to 
shake, ‘But—but you’re a fine lad, and I like 


you; and if ever you want a friend in need—I’m 
a railway director, and what not; this is no idle 
compliment, mind—you come here, and ask for 
Arthur Wadmore Dicker !’ 


TENT-LIFE IN PALESTINE. 


In their habits of thought and action the 
peasantry of Palestine still remain essentially 
what they were in the earliest ages of our world’s 
history ; hence to travel in the East seems to lift 
the veil which Time has dropped over the dead 
centuries, and to live again a life full of the charm 
with which antiquity envelops the past. The 
traveller riding up from the coast to Jerusalem 
still passes ancient villages like Bethphage and 
Bethany perched on the breezy hill-sides ; he still 
sees flocks of sheep, goats, and small red cattle 
tended by herd-boys such as David might have 
been ; he still passes groups of blue-robed women 
who with reddish-brown jars on their heads loiter 
beside the wells in the shade of the gray-olive 
trees, and draw water and chatter and gossip and 
quarrel as Rebecca and her companions did in 
the days of Abraham. 

Determined to proceed with the survey of 
Western Palestine, the Exploration Committee 
appointed Captain Stewart, R.E., as leader of the 
expedition ; that officer however, having unfor- 
tunately become invalided ere the work was well 
begun, was succeeded by Lieutenant Conder, R.E., 
who has recorded his observations in the interest- 
ing volumes, Tent Work in Palestine (Bentley & 
Son, London). Upon landing in Syria for the 
purpose of pursuing his investigations, Lieutenant 
Conder found the survey camp pitched beside a 
beautiful fountain in Samaria, It consisted of 
four tents, one of which was used as a kitchen, 
and had quite a little flock of live-stock around it, 
comprising horses, mules, dogs, and a pet gazelle. 
A small village called Sebfistieh now represents 
Samaria; the magnificent city of Herod the Great ; 
and of its beautiful buildings but one small por- 
tion remains, a colonnade to the west of the 
village. During the months of July and August, 
the party remained in the neighbourhood of 
Samaria, and while there, the head of a wealthy 
native family named Jeba, invited Lieutenant 
Conder and a friend to dinner. ‘We found 
the sheik’s reception-room,’ he says, ‘ well built 
and new; the upper floor had a raised dais 
carpeted and furnished with pillows, and on this 
we were requested to sit.’ The host, dressed in 
a long white robe, now appeared, and removing 
his slippers, stepped upon the dais, where he 
tapped his breast, lips, and head, and frequently 
repeated : ‘How is your health? How is Your 
Excellency?’ Water was then poured over 
their hands from a brass ewer; and the re- 
apa of etiquette being thus fulfilled, 

inner was immediately served. It consisted of 
twelve dishes, of which the first were lentils, 
tomatoes, and vegetable marrows stuffed with rice. 
Then came leben, bowls of sour thickened milk ; 
followed by three huge dishes of rice and meat ; 
and lastly the crowning glory of the feast, what 
the visitors supposed to be a kid dressed whole. 
It was exquisitely tender and juicy, and they ate 
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of it with much appetite, little suspecting that it 
was, what it afterwards turned out to be, their 
own pet gazelle. No water was placed on the 
board ; but a slave stood near with a huge green 
goblet, from which each guest drank in succession, 
each man as he put the water to his lips turning 
to his next neighbour and saying: ‘ Digestion ; 
whereupon the other gravely rejoined : ‘The Lord 
increase your digestion;’ a pious prayer not 
altogether uncalled for under the circumstances. 
Pipes, coffee, and cigarettes concluded the feast. 

” August the tents were struck, and camels 
had to be procured to carry the baggage. Having 
at last got under weigh, the picturesque proces- 
sion in a long string filed down the chalky road 
to the new camp beside the ancient Engannim, the 
spring of gardens, a lovely spot still, with vine- 
yards and fruit-gardens and patches of palms. 
The heat now became so great that they felt 
as if the loose basaltic soil scorched their feet 
even through the soles of their boots; portions 
of the skin of their face came off, and the con- 
stantly recurring mirage rendered the taking of 
observations almost impossible. Among the sites 
examined in this neighbourhood were the village 
of Nain, the cave of Endor, the fountain beside 
Jezreel where Saul pitched, and the brook Kishon 
the scene of Sisera’s overthrow. From this camp 
they rode one day to Nazareth, which they found 
a town, containing the sacred places 
of no fewer than six sects. ‘The people of this 
town,’ says Lieutenant Conder, ‘are remarkable 
for the gay colouring of their dresses, and the 
Christian women for their beauty ; many a charm- 
ing bit of colour, many a shapely figure set off 
by a —— costume, many a dark eye and 

ve I seen in the streets or by 
the spring.’ 

Towards the end of summer and in autumn, 
Palestine presents a withered, parched, incon- 
ceivably desolate appearance ; but with the first 
rain, which fell immediately after the camp was 
moved to the vicinity of Nazareth, the waste face 
of the desert began to bud and blossom into 
beauty, and quite a crowd of flowers appeared. 
Crocuses, narcissus, squills, lilies, and red anemones 
enamelled the turf, which glowed with a tint of 
the richest green. Birds also began to be visible, 
the yellow wagtail, the blue roller-bird, and the 
boomeh, a small species of owl; while from the 
thickets sounded the tender plaint of the turtle- 
dove. 

The natives of Nazareth are very quarrelsome, 
and the troubles arising from this source were so 
manifold that the survey party made all the haste 
they could to leave it for the village of Sheik 
Abreik, where they were not only left in peace, 
but found as much game as they could shoot— 
woodcock, quail, red-legged partridges, lapwing, 
snipe, and a small species of bustard. They 
found that some of the Nazareth villages and 
the northern half of the great a extending 
to seventy square miles, have been bought by 
a Greek banker, who paid only twenty thousand 
pounds for this huge slice of land; and the 
increased productiveness and superior cultiva- 
tion of his property shew what might be made 
of the country under more favourable circum- 
stances. Towards the middle of December the 
weather became stormy, and the camp was broken 
up for the season, the survey-party finding refuge 


in the German colony of Haifa at the base of 
Carmel. 


Carmel is not so much one, as a triangular block 
of mountains with valleys running up between 
them thickly clothed with wood, and abounding 
in game, such as wild pigs, gazelles, fallow deer, 
hunting-leopards, and partridges and other birds, 
The view from the summit is very fine. At the 
end of one of the ridges, five hundred feet above 
the sea, stands a Carmelite convent; there are also 
on the slopes of the hill two Druse villages and 
the ruins of a synagogue. Haifa is a walled and 
well-built town with gay bazaars, while west of it 
along the shore stretch extensive and magnificent 
ruins which belonged to an ancient city of the 
same name. After the winter storms the beach at 
the bay of Haifa is often found strewn with shells 
of the Murex trunculus, from which in ancient 
times the costly Tyrian purple was extracted. 
Under the cliffs of Carmel the Kishon pours 
its waters into the plain of Acre, through a 
narrow gorge clothed with thickets of laurustinas, 
and flows to the sea through long dunes of sand, 
which are fringed with palms and covered with 
semi-aquatic plants with thick glossy leaves, 

Acre, where anciently the flag of Richard Cour 
de Lion floated, and which was taken by the 
British in 1840, they found to be a poor irregu- 
larly built town. Much more interesting was the 
survey of Athlit, also a Crusading fortress. The 
ruins which are in the Gothic style of architecture, 
are magnificent, and well worthy of the great order 
of Knights Templars by whom they were built. 
The exploring party were now in the plain of 
Sharon, a district rarely visited by travellers, 
and the few inhabitants, unsophisticated by any 
intercourse with Europeans, were found to be 
savage and lawless in the extreme. Robbery was 
the business of their lives, and to robbery they 

enerally added murder. One day Lieutenant 
Sener entered an ancient Jewish sepulchre 
for the purpose of exploring it, when he 
found to his horror the bodies of six murdered 

rsons lying on the floor in different directions. 
The rose of Sharon he supposes to be the white 
narcissus, which in early spring clothes the plain 
with beauty. Lying low amid the broad white 
dunes of rolling sand at the extremity of the plain, 
they found all that is left of the magnificent city 
which Herod built in honour of Cesar Augustus, 
and called Czsarea. Some fragments of its 
gigantic mole still remain, and of its stone theatre 
and hippodrome ; and along the mole projecting 
into the sea, the dismantled towers of the Crusad- 
ing fortress which was erected on its ruins 
Around these lonely memorials of long-vanished 
splendour stretch in spring, acres upon acres of 
the yellow marigold, a noxious flower to travell 
for it was found to occasion a very bad form o 
hay-fever. Early in April the patches of corn were 
ripening under the scattered oaks, and the sha 
brown buffaloes were wallowing in the muddy 
marshes; and on the shoals in Crocodile River the 
long brown reptiles which give it its name might 
be seen basking in the sun. 

In the beginning of April the camp was moved 
to the edge of the hills, and here they had an 
invitation to dinner from the Emir of the 
Howarith Arabs, whose tents were pitched in 
the plain below. They —— the invitation, 
and found a large party assembled to meet them, | 
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very polite and quiet in manner, At 1 PM. 

inner was served in a large wooden bowl four 
feet in diameter. The substratum of the feast 
was composed of bread and ——— above 
which was piled rice and roast-lamb cut into 
small pieces, while over all was poured an ample 
libation of melted butter. Three brass spoons 
were courteously proffered to the English guests ; 
but as they were no longer strangers in the 
country, they boldly thrust their right hands 
into the savoury mess, and made a comfortable 
meal. 

Then came May. The corn was reaped, the 
flowers were gone, and the treeless plain was 
again a withered desert scorched with the fiery 
heat of the sun, which made the survey party 
thankful to march south into a wild hilly country 
where there were pleasant olive groves. The 
natives of this region had never seen an English- 
man, and the ruins around owed their dilapidation 
rather to the destructive influences of the weather 
than to the hand of man. They were now com- 

letely worn out by the heat of the sun and the 

tigues of the campaign, and resolved to take a 
few weeks of relaxation in a cool retreat in the 
mountains above Damascus, 

Emerging from a ru gorge in a chain of 
barren hills, the traveller suddenly sees beneath 
his feet a cool delicious paradise of murmuring 
waters and shady groves, through whose masses 
of dusky foliage rise the white minarets and 
domes of this ancient city. The architecture is 
not striking, for with the exception of the public 
buildings and a few private dwellings, Damascus 
is built of mud ; and yet it gives to the stranger 
an impression of imposing grandeur from the 
magnificence and beauty of its interiors, The 
houses are built round courts, which are pleasant 
shady arcades of overarching boughs and trellised 
vines ; the walls are covered with arabesques ; the 
floors are of tesselated marble; marble columns 
support the roofs of carved wood which run me | 
one side; and water gleams and sparkles 
around, gushing from fountains of marble or 
alabaster. The shady narrow streets and gay 
bazaars forcibly recall to the stranger the imagery 
of the Arabian Nights. Here, unlike Cairo and 
Jerusalem, although there is variety enough in 
the loungers and passers by, there is no Frank 


admixture in the crowd, no undignified hurry, no 
bustling eager tread imported from the busy 
West. All is oriental, from the Moslem lady 


who shuffles in yellow slippers, to the 
shawled Bedouin who eyes with stealthy glance 
the portly Kadi in long striped robe and huge 
white turban ; while the gaunt Softa, most fanati- 
cal of the followers of the Prophet, scowls upon 
the unveiled Maronite woman, as she crouches in 


an angle of the wall to avoid the huge camel, who 
with his swinging load of firew sweeps the 
narrow lane. 


Bludan was the name of the sanatorium in the 
hills to which they were bound, a cool delightful 
spot, from which they made excursions to Baalbec, 
a chaos of colossal columns and broken porticoes ; 
and to Hermon, which Lieutenant Conder con- 
siders to be the Mount of the Transfiguration. 

In the end of September they went into camp 
again at Bethlehem, which is now one of the most 
eo towns in Palestine. It has five thou- 
sand inhabitants who are all Christians, and whose 


enterprise and energy in trade shew the difference 
between the religion of hope and progress and 
the deadening benumbing influence of the fatalistic 
Mussulman creed, The olive harvest had begun 
in the environs of the busy little town, and pic- 
turesque groups of gaily-dressed women were 
hard at work in the olive orchards, their babies 
being slung up the while in small hammocks 
between the trees, In the beginning of November 
the travellers left Bethlehem, and entered the 
barren wilderness which stretches away on the 
west beyond the Dead Sea; their first desert camp 
being pitched beside the Greek monastery of Mar 
Saba, a spot dreary and desolate almost beyond 
the power of language to describe. Its inmates 
are Greek monks exiled for crimes or heresy, 
and Lieutenant Conder scarcely knew which had 
the more hopeless and fossilised appearance, the 
ghastly desert outside, or these living men within, 
slowly withering away—a dreary death in life. 

From this stony wilderness they marched to 
Jerusalem, the great centre of interest in Pales- 
tine ; but while admitting its many fascinations 
from an antiquarian point of view, our author 
solemnly avers it to in his opinion ‘a very 
ugly city” On two occasions during Easter he 
was present in the Church of the Holy Sepulchre, 
and saw the pretended miracle of the Holy Fire, 
which the ignorant Syrian and Russian peasants 
believe to descend from heaven. The church, 
which is a large building, is crowded on these 
occasions with pilgrims, and the scene is pecu- 
liarly striking from the varied nationality and 
dress of the worshippers, and from the wild and 
intense emotion which many of them exhibit. 
During his stay in Jerusalem Lieutenant Conder 
prepared a map, shewing as accurately as possible 
the lie of the natural rock within the city walls. 
(Modern Jerusalem being built, as Captain Warren 
and others have shewn, over the accumulated 
rubbish of the ancient “> By this and by 
certain other investigations he was able to demon- 
strate that the conformation of the ground is not. 
radically different now from what it was in 
ancient times; and he was also led to reject the 
sites of the Holy Sepulchre and of Calvary as. 
not genuine. In the middle of November they 
left Jerusalem for Jericho, which is represented 
by a modern mud-built village called Eriha, 
From this camp they endeavoured to fix the site 
of the wicked cities of the plain, and found a 
spot still known as Wady Amriyeh, a word 
radically the same as the Hebrew Gomorrah. 
They were equally fortunate with Admah and 
Zeboim, but found no trace of Sodom, which the 
neighbouring Moslems believe to be entombed 
beneath the sullen waters of the Sea of Lot, which 
is the term they apply to the Dead Sea. 

The valley of the Jordan to which they next 
turned their attention is one of the most remark- 
able features of Palestine. Along its whole course 
it teams with wild life, its furred and feathered 
denizens wpe | refuge in the cane and tamarisk 
brakes, the willow thickets, and the tall papyrus 
marshes through which the river flows. Various 
theories have been started to account for the 
extreme depression of the lower portion of the 
Jordan valley and of the Dead Sea. Lieutenant 
Conder, after a careful examination, refers it to 
volcanic and earthquake action, but considers that 
the sea has had its present limits from a period 
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not prior to the creation of man. It was early 
spring when they finished the survey of the 
Jordan valley, and the wide glaring wastes of 
white chalk-land were covered deep with luxuri- 
ant pasturage, and were bright with patches of 
brilliant flowers, over which the lovely little 
sunbirds peculiar to the district hovered like 
living jewels. The weather was still occasionally 
stormy and cold, with bitter showers of sleet and 
hail ; and rheumatism and hay-fever attacked the 
much-enduring survey party. Among the many 
Biblical sites which they were able to identify 
was Bethabara, the scene of our Lord’s baptism, 
a place about which there has been much dispute. 
Lieutenant Conder places it at one of the many 
fords of the Jordan, just above its junction wit 
the Jalid. During this campaign their com- 
missariat was not so well supplied as usual: 
often after a hard day’s work they could get 
nothing to eat but eggs and bread; and when 
meat was procurable, it was too often some patri- 
archal goat, whose ancient bones were scarcely 
worth the picking. Insufficient food combined 
with rheumatism and cough at length reduced 
the gallant explorer so much that he was obliged 
to return to England ; and during his absence Mr 
Drake, his second in command, had another attack 
of fever, and succumbed to it. 

In September 1874, Lieutenant Conder returned 
to Palestine and resumed camp-life, the tents of 
the survey party being pitched near Hebron. 
Here they examined the cave of Machpelah and 
the massive wall which surrounds it, Like many 
Biblical and Christian sites it is a sacred shrine 
of the Moslems, who guard it most jealously. 
The oak of Mamre (‘oak of rest’) is still shewn 
standing among the vineyards north-west of 
Hebron ; it has branches fifty feet long. A wide 
district of open wolds and arable land, dry and 
treeless, but rich in flocks and herds, runs north 
and west of Hebron, and forms the scene of many 
of David’s wanderings, It was now autumn, and 
these lands, which are stretches of beautiful pas- 
ture in spring, were now a desolate desert. The 
weather too, began to get stormy and broken ; 
rheumatism, the béte noire of tent-life in a vari- 
able climate, attacked even the horses, and the 
party were forced to return to Jerusalem. 

In the beginning of March they moved to the 
warm spring of Engedi, the water of which is 
eighty-three “or Fahr. They were here in the 
vicinity of the Sea, on whose desolate shores 
they sometimes found the pickled bodies of fish 
from the Jordan. From this camp they visited 
the magnificent ruins of the fortress of Masada, so 
graphically described by Josephus. In the begin- 
ning of March the desert survey was finished amid 
frightful weather, and then a good time awaited 
them and pleasant spring sunshine ; while they 
made the survey of Philistia and Shephelah. 
Here they found and identified the sites of all the 
ancient cities of the Philistines—Gath, Ascalon, 
Gaza, Ekron, and Ashdod, and then went on to 
Galilee. 

An interesting chapter treats of the’ origin of 
the present Syrian peasantry, whom Lieutenant 
Conder considers to be the descendants of the 
ancient Canaanites whom the Israelites were un- 
able to drive out. They are a people who have 
many virtues; they are patient, docile, sober, 


rant, immoral, and given over to the most shame- 
less untruthfulness, They have a proverb, ‘that a 
lie is the salt of a man,’ and yet their moral per- 
ceptions are not so blunted but that they can 
admire honesty and truthfulness in others ; for to 
the oaths in use in patriarchal times they have now 
added another, pe swear when they are striking 
a bargain, ‘by the word of the English,” Their 
houses are built of mud or of sun-dried bricks; 
and a peasant in comfortable circumstances has a 
carpet for the raised platform at one end of his 
house, and warm suitable clothing for himself and 
his household. His food is simple ; he never tastes 
meat except at a feast, but lives upon unleavened 
bread which he dips in oil, or conserve made of 
grapes; to this he adds rice, olives, clarified butter, 
eggs, melons, and cucumbers, and in a time of 
scarcity mallows are eaten stewed in oil or sour 
milk. Many diseases, such as dysentery, oph- 
thalmia, fever, and liver complaints, affect the 
peasantry. Leprosy, which was common in Biblical 
and Crusading times, is common still, and is as 
incurable now as it was then. The lepers who 
cluster about the outskirts of the towns and vil- 
lages, and hoarsely demand charity from the 
passers-by, present a most ghastly and affecting 
spectacle, 

Barley and wheat are the ordinary spring crops, 
succeeded by sesame, Indian corn, melons, tobacco, 
and cotton ; in winter, beans, lentils, chick-peas, 
and other vegetables are grown. Indigo is found 
wild, and the list of fruits comprises olives, grapes, 
pomegranates, apricots, walnuts, plums, apples, 
mulberries, pears, quinces, oranges, lemons, and 
bananas. Sheep, oxen, goats, horses, and camels 
are “y domestic animals ; all except the last being 
sma 

Numerous tribes of Bedouins wander over Pales- 
tine, pitching their tents in the sheltered valleys 
in winter, and on the breezy uplands in summer. 
They have numerous flocks and herds, and the 
life of Abraham and his immediate successors is 
faithfully depicted in the tent of an Arab emir 
of the present day. 


AUNT BARBARA’S PRESENT. 
IN THREE CHAPTERS.—-CHAPTER I. 


Towarps the end of June 18—, Mr Forrester’s 
house in Grosvenor Place was the scene of much 
excitement with preparations for the approaching 
marriage of his eldest daughter. This event was 
regarded by the family as one of more than usual 
importance, as Margaret or Meta, the pet name of 
the pretty little bride-elect, now in her twentieth 
year, was the first daughter of the house who had 
lived to be married, for more than a generation ; 
indeed the first who had survived her childhood, 
with the exception of Mr Forrester’s only sister, 
who was a confirmed old maid. This lady, who 
was known to a numerous circle as ‘ Aunt Barbara,’ 
had many peculiarities ; but she had never made 
a pretence of being a day younger than she was, 
and now honestly confessed to her sixty years, 
wore her own white hair, and candidly owned 
that she had never received an offer of marriage 
in her life—always adding that she should not 
have accepted it if she had. 


tees , intelligent, and brave; but they are igno- 
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It was the custom of Miss Forrester, senior, to 
spend two months of the ‘season’ at her brother’s 
house ; and she was now, somewhat against her 
inclination, extending her visit to be present at 
the approaching wedding. Now, as she was 
wealthy, and tolerably liberal in her expendi- 
ture, it was certainly natural that the youthful 
bride and her only sister—a bright lively girl 
three years younger than herself—should specu- 
late upon the nature of the present which they 
felt sure must be forthcoming, to add to those 
already received from every other relation and 
friend of the family. Dora, the younger sister, 
was the more interested of the two, and expressed 
her opinion that either some gift more costly than 
any yet received was being prepared, or that Aunt 
Barbara would present a handsome sum of money 
on the occasion. 

One morning when the sisters were sitting 
together in the pretty morning-room which was 
appropriated to their special use, a knock at the 
door was followed by the entrance of Miss 
Forrester’s prim maid, who said: ‘My mistress 
wishes to see Miss Meta in her dressing-room.’ 
Then making a demure courtesy, withdrew. 

‘Now for it at last!’ exclaimed Dora. ‘Do 
you think Meta, I may go too ?’ 

‘I think not, was the reply. ‘You know how 
particular Aunt Barbara is, and she did not 
mention you, dear.’ 

On obeying that lady’s summons, her niece 
found her sitting bolt upright in a high-backed 
chair, instead of the luxurious one which had 
been provided for her. She rose as Meta entered, 
and giving her a hard kiss, presented her with a 
purse—not an ugly brown leather one, as Dora 
had laughingly predicted, but a very elegant affair 
of her own knitting. ‘There, child!’ she said, 
* You will find fifty pounds in it to buy a dressing- 
ease. I have ascertained that no one else has 
given you one; and as I wish my gift to be really 
useful, I wish you to choose one which will con- 
tain all your trinkets.’ 

‘A thousand thanks, dear aunt. But will not 
fifty pounds be too much to spend upon a dressing- 
case ?” 

‘Not at all, child! As “Lady Davenant,” you 
will require a handsome one ; and as you have so 
many ornaments, a strong jewel-case is perhaps 
just the sort of thing you ought to have.’ 

Meta promised very readily to attend to her 
wishes; and retiring with her new acquisition, 
hastened to tell her expectant sister the result of 
her interview with Aunt Barbara. 

Dora was delighted, and for a singular reason. 
*I am so glad,’ she exclaimed, ‘that she has only 
given you fifty pounds, instead of the five hundred 
which entre nous it ought to have been, as now 
we can have the pleasure of spending it ourselves, 
and the sooner the better; so pray let us go this 
afternoon.” 

‘But we may not go alone,’ urged Meta; ‘and 


‘Oh, I will find an escort, replied Dora, ‘I 
have been longing to go out all the morning.’ 

It was accordingly arranged that their own 
maid should accompany them; and without 
informing any one else of their intentions, they 
desired her, as soon as they were well out of 
sight of the house, to calla cab ; and then, probably 
for the first time in their lives, were thus taken to 
Regent Street. They alighted at the Circus, and 
greatly enjoyed their walk, gazing at every gay 
window till they arrived at the splendid emporium 
which was to be honoured with their patronage. 
Here the sisters were conducted into a spacious 
room, where such articles as they required were dis- 
played in apparently endless profusion, The obse- 
quious shopman brought forward specimens of from 
ten to twenty pounds value, which no doubt he 
thought good enough for pedestrians unattended 
even by a footman; but he was told that some- 
thing more costly was required ; and at last, having 
with unwearied patience shewn many more, Meta 
suddenly caught sight of a large and elegant 
casket standing quite apart from all the others. 
‘That with the painting on the lid,’ exclaimed the 
young lady, ‘is the most likely to suit me, if 
not too expensive. I cannot go beyond fifty 
pounds.’ 

‘I do not think it is, madam,’ was the answer. 
‘We can take rather less than the sum you name, 
for that. The price is only forty-five pounds,’ 

‘How is that?’ said Dora. ‘It appears to me 
to be the handsomest jewel-case in the room.’ 

‘Well ladies, explained the shopman, ‘that 
casket was intrusted to us by a lady who’ wishes 
to dispose of it, and was never made for less than 
a hundred guineas ; but as I have said, she will be 
satisfied with less than half, as for an article not 
entirely new, including our commission.’ 

‘Oh, pray let her have the sum _ intact,’ 
exclaimed impetuous Dora. ‘I am sure my 
sister will willingly give fifty pounds for such a 
beauty.’ 

‘Yes, certainly, if on examination I find it 

erfect in every part; as you know Dora, Aunt 
‘bara would be greatly annoyed if she should 
discover in it any trace of former use.’ 

So the sisters sat down to examine the casket. 
No flaw was to be seen. The jewel-drawers were 
lined with spotless white satin; the silver-gilt 
fittings perfect ; the any scent-bottles retained 
other of the beau xX appeared ve 
been 


‘To what address shall I have the pleasure of 
sending it?’ asked the shopman, after a due 
examination of Aunt Barbara’s notes. 

‘Don’t have it sent,’ whispered Dora. ‘ Luc 
can manage to find a cab, I daresay ;’ for whic 
the maid was accordingly despatched. The casket 
was at once packed, and the shopman placed it 
opposite to the young ladies, hen they were 
seated, he asked what address he should give the 
driver. ‘Hyde Park Corner,’ said Dora quickly. 
‘ We will give him further orders.’ 

As they drove off, Meta asked her sister why she 
had not given the address in full. 

‘Because he looked so curious about us,’ was 


aa has the carriage too,’ 
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her reply. ‘I enjoyed disappointing the man ; 
pate 9 gl dying of curiosity myself to know the 
history of Aunt Barbara’s present.’ 

This little freak of Dora's was the cause of much 
perplexity afterwards. 

hen the girls reached home, they determined 
to dress for dinner at once, and then wait for 
Aunt Barbara in the drawing-room, where she 
invariably made her appearance just half an hour 
before the dinner-bell rang. They then placed 
their elegant purchase on a table ready for her 
inspection. Presently the rustle of her stiff silk 
dress was heard in the corridor, and she swept into 
the room followed by her maid, whose daily duty 
it was to place her mistress’s chair and footstool in 
readiness for her. 

‘Aunt Barbara, exclaimed Meta, ‘do not sit 
down till you have seen your beautiful present. 
I am so anxious to hear what you think of my 
selection.’ 

‘Think! my dear child, she gravely answered. 
‘I think you have been very extravagant ; for this 
painting on the lid is on Sévres china, and is alone 
worth the money I gave you.’ 

Much pleased with her bargain, Meta told its 
history as far as she knew it. Mrs Forrester then 
came in from her drive, and pronounced the same 
judgment on the painting, which was an exquisite 
portrait of Louise de la Vallitre. All agreed that 
it was provoking to know so little about it, except- 
ing Aunt Barbara, who pretended not to care ; but 
she was quite as curious as the rest. 

The following day brought Sir Percival Dave- 
nant, who had been inspecting some eagpevunaete 
at his country-house for the reception of his young 
bride. He was of course told of her purchase, 
and his opinion required. He greatly admired the 

inting, and then set himself to examine the 
interior of the lid with considerable minuteness. 
‘I am trying, he remarked, ‘to discover some 
secret spring, as I am sure these ivory panels 
must open, though the a is so perfect 
that no join can be discerned.’ He passed his 
finger carefully all round till one part yielded to 
the pressure and the door flew open; and in one 
corner of the space thus revealed was a small 
piece of yellow paper, on which were a few lines 
written in faded ink. This proved to be a 
marriage certificate. 

‘This is quite romantic!’ exclaimed Dora, 
‘But seriously, Percival, is it not a dreadful thing 
to lose one ?” 

He smiled at her oats, and told her that 
generally it was not difficult to obtain a copy of 
such a document, ‘ But this,’ he explained, ‘I see 
attests a Gretna Green marriage, and might be 
difficult if not impossible to replace, as such 
marriages are not now allowed to take place.’ 

‘Then,’ said Dora, ‘we ought certainly to do 
our best to discover the lady to whom it Velengs, 
and relieve her mind by restoring it.’ 

‘ At the same time relieving your own by satis- 
fying your curiosity,’ observed Sir Percival laugh- 
in 


Of course the certificate was duly examined by 
every member of the family, and was the subject 
of all sorts of conjectures. But the next few days 
brought so many occupations to distract their 
attention from it, that the little document being 
restored to its hidin -place, was scarcely alluded to 
again before the wedding, and was for a time for- 


gotten. Indeed the sisters thought so much of 
their approaching separation, that they made no 
attempt at that time to discover the owner of the 
marriage certificate. 

On the 30th of July Sir Percival Davenant and 
Meta Forrester were married under the happiest 
auspices ; friends on both sides approving ; the 
young couple themselves devotedly attached to 
each other. When all was over, the home-party 
was broken up; Mr and Mrs Forrester with Dora 
left to pay a round of long-promised visits, Aunt 
Barbara to return to her pleasant country-house. 
Two months later, the bridal tour being over, 
Dora joined the newly married pair at Davenant 
Court, their beautiful home in the Isle of Wight, 
where the sisters were once more happy in each 
other's society. 

One morning towards the end of October, Sir 
Percival Davenant was as usual looking over the 
Times at the breakfast-table, occasionally reading 
aloud anything he thought likely to interest his 
companions, when he suddenly exclaimed : ‘ Here 
Dora, is something especially interesting for you. 
Can you guess what it is?’ 

‘Yes; O yes, Percival !’ she quickly answered. 
‘Some paragraph relating to that certificate, I am 
sure. Do make haste and read it’ - 

There was indeed a very conspicuous advertise- 
ment, leaving no doubt of its identity, and offerin 
a very handsome reward for its recovery. All 
communications to be addressed to a Mr Kelly, 
Solicitor, Bedford Row. 

‘O Percival!’ exclaimed Dora, ‘do let us take 
it ourselves. We shall never hear any more about 
it if it is sent to town.’ 

But her brother-in-law thought the paper of 
so much importance that it should be sent imme- 
diately, and he could not just then leave home. 

‘Surely,’ urged Dora, ‘ Meta is old enough to go 
with me without you. She is now a matron, you 
know ; and her new maid looks old enough to be 
her mother; so we shall be quite safe, dear 
Percy.’, 

After much hesitation, he was obliged to give 
way to his sister’s arguments and his young wife’s 
unexpressed wish. The consequence was that, to 
the great surprise of their parents, the sisters 
arrived at Grosvenor Place by dinner-time the 
same day. The following morning the carriage 
was at the door immediately after breakfast to 
convey them to the solicitors chambers, where 
they fortunately found him in, He was a very 
solemn personage’; but with all his professional 
reticence, he could not conceal his intense satisfac- 
tion at the good tidings they had brought, 

‘Of course,’ he remarked, ‘I may not hint at the 
terms offered in the advertisement to you ladies ; 
but if I can do anything to serve you, or make 
myself useful in any way, pray command me, 
You have rendered a most important service to 
a young lady for whom I have the greatest or ae, 
and whose fortune and reputation were both in 
jeopardy by the loss of her —— lines.’ 

“In that case, Mr Kelly,’ said Lady Davenant, 
‘we will ask you a favour. May we have the 
pleasure of restoring them to her ourselves ?” 

‘I will give you her address with much a 
sure, he replied, ‘as I am sure she will be 
delighted to thank you personally. In the mean- 
time, I will endeavour to see her husband, who 
will be still more rejoiced, if possible, to hear of 
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this, as he was in some measure to blame for the 
loss of the certificate.’ 

Mr Kelly then wrote a few lines of introduction, 
and addressed his note to Mrs Mortimer, No. —— 
Stafford Place, Pimlico; that snug little nest of 
houses so near the Palace and the Park, yet 
hidden from both behind the main road. 

During the drive Dora gave way to the excite- 
ment she had with difficulty restrained in the 
lawyer's office, and chattered incessantly to her 
sister on the subject of their adventure till the 
carriage stopped at the house. A neat little maid 
received their cards and conducted them up-stairs 
to a small but pretty room on the first-floor, in 
which a grand-pianoforte and a harp left little 
space for other furniture. Folding-doors, com- 
municating with a still smaller apartment, were 
open, disclosing amid other signs of more domestic 
occupation, an infant’s pretty berceaunette, into 
which Meta could not refrain from peeping ; but 
it was unoccupied. She had scarcely resumed her 
seat when a young lady in deep mourning entered 
the room, and very gracefully introduced herself 
as Mrs Mortimer. Tall and fair, with finely cut 
features, and a profusion of rich golden hair 
falling round her face and throat in the becoming 
ringlets which fashion has since banished so 
inexorably, her appearance was extremely pre- 
possessing. Her countenance was very sad; her 
complexion white as alabaster, till she saw Mr 
Kelly’s writing ; then flushing to crimson with the 
emotion it excited, her trembling fingers could 
scarcely open the note — to her by Lady 
Davenant, who hastened to her relief by telling 
her its contents, ‘It is your lost certificate, which 
we a the great pleasure of restoring,’ she 


"Te some moments Mrs Mortimer was unable 
to speak ; but her lovely blue eyes were raised 
with an expression of the most intense gratitude 
to heaven, and she thus looked—as the sisters 
afterwards remarked—exactly like the beautiful 
a on the casket of Louise de la Valliére. 
hen Mrs Mortimer had recovered her composure, 
she could scarcely find words to express her 
thankful feelings to her visitors. ‘You can have 
no idea,’ she said, ‘how much I am indebted to 
you, and how I wish I could in any way repay 
ou. 
: ‘You can,’ replied Lady Davenant with some 
hesitation, ‘if you will indulge my sister and 
myself with the account of your loss, which cannot 
fail to be interesting to us.’ 

‘I shall be delighted to tell you all particulars,’ 
she eagerly replied, ‘if you will excuse me till 

have seen my husband.’ 

‘Mr Mortimer knows all by this time,’ said 
Dora, ‘from Mr Kelly, and will soon be with you, 
dear Mrs Mortimer, so’—— 

‘Still’ interrupted Meta, ‘I can so well under- 
stand that you will wish to meet him alone; but 
I hope to-morrow you will allow me to fetch you 
to spend a few hours with us at Grosvenor Place, 
where my father and mother will be delighted to 
see you, and then we may perhaps claim your 
promise.’ 

The invitation was as cordially accepted as 
given, and the young ladies rose to take leave. 
As they were leaving the house, Mrs Mortimer’s 
children arrived from their walk in the Park. 
Meta took the lovely but fragile-looking infant 


in her arms, while Dora nearly smothered his 
little sister with kisses, a process to which this 
miniature of her beautiful mother seemed to be 
quite accustomed. After lingering for a few 
minutes with the engaging little ones, the sisters 
returned home to Grosvenor Place in triumph at 
the success of their expedition. 


WHIMSICALITIES. 


THERE are few people who have not some 
particular trait more strongly developed in them 
than in their fellow-beings. Characters are not 
like candles, shaped in certain-sized moulds. They 
have all their differing personalities, their private 
little foibles. Through the woof of our mental 
or moral texture runs a thread of originality 
which renders the pattern of each distinctive and 
inimitable. No two are alike. The mark that is 
so apparent in one may be lacking in the next, 
but in its place is visible an impress of another 
kind. What one man treasures, may be to his 
neighbour rubbish fit only for the dust-hole. It 
is curious to observe the eccentric forms which 
the individualities of many take. The strongest 
minded have ofttimes a vein of superstition hidden 
away behind their iron nerves, ‘The most practical 
and hard-headed blush in conscious knowledge of 
a soft spot of romantic sentiment. An intellect 
high in attainments and rich in culture may touch 
the level of commonplace by means of a simple 
almost childish idiosyncrasy. The following 
examples will serve as illustrations of the fore- 
going remarks, 

Mr R—— is a thorough man of business, prompt, 
exact, and punctual, yet possessing a heart that 
beats with generous sympathy, and a hand that 
knows how to give liberally. His donations 
to charities are munificent; and many a care- 
burdened soul, many a troubled mind owes to him 
a gratitude too deep for utterance. His peculi- 
arity—which however, leans greatly to the side 
of a virtue—consists in an economical regard for 
string and paper. He positively winces as though 
from bodily pain when he sees a thoughtless 
urchin pull out his knife in order to solve the 
Gordian knot. No string must be cut. It must 
be carefully untied. He is politeness itself to 
fellow-passengers in railway carriages if he per- 
ceives them angrily tugging at the entangled 
ligature of parcel or packet. He blandly proffers 
his own assistance to aid in the unravelment, and 
smiling satisfaction beams from his kindly coun- 
tenance as the obstinate knots yield to the touch 
of his patient fingers. His pockets contain an odd 
assortment of twine of every length, quality, and 
description. Any piece that has been discarded 
and cast aside, he instantly secures and adds to 
his hoard. Equally great is his respect for paper. 
He tears off the unsoiled half-sheets of letters sent 
to him, and uses them for his own private corre- 
spondence ; and is equally careful concerning the 
brown paper he receives as a cover to parcels, 
While liberal in many matters, he thus shews his 


prudently economic habits, 
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My friend B—— now exhibits a peculiarity of a 
totally different type. He is a hale hearty old 
fellow of sixty odd years; and his strength and 
vigour he attributes to the constant and copious 
use of cold water. ‘See the fruits of it!’ he 
exclaims, baring his muscular arm. ‘All my life 
I’ve drunk it and bathed in it; and there’s not 
a sounder constitution than mine in all the three 
kingdoms.” He has never had an illness ; he has 
never had to pay a doctor’s bill for himself. 
Rheumatism, gout, and neuralgia are maladies 
to him unknown. He once had a slight, a very 
slight cold, which he ascribes to an unwise infrac- 
tion of his favourite principle. Being* over-per- 
suaded by his wife’s fears, he, one intensely frosty 
January morning, took his matutinal douche 
somewhat tepid. ‘And the result of that foolish 
act sir, he said irefully to me, when I condoled 
with him on the unprecedented misfortune of 
a sneeze, ‘is this confounded influenza. No sir; 
no ; no more warm baths for me. It was the first, 
and it shall be the last. I stick to my old colours 
closer than ever’ And he does too, and carries 
his theory so thoroughly into practice, that when 
staying at a small inn in the country his daily 

lunge was taken in an ice-bound stream ; he 
leita first to go through the preliminary opera- 
tion of breaking the ice. He endeavours earnestly 
but unsuccessfully to make a convert of me. I 
candidly admit the truth and force of his argu- 
ments. I honestly admire him as a sample of the 
excellence of his doctrine; but I greatly fear 
that my nature is not sufficiently Spartan to allow 
me to become a worthy and creditable disciple. 

There’s J again is never happy unless he 
is dosing himself. He is neither more nor less 
than a species of animated medicine-chest. He 
goes through a regular course of drug-taking, So 
many pills before going to bed, so many after 
getting up, so many before, so many after meals, 
When dinner is finished out comes a large pill-box, 
in the contents of which all his guests are asked 
to participate. Then he has especially potent 
draughts and particularly recommended drops to 
be re at certain intervals, Every day he makes 
a careful examination of himself—takes note of 
the action of his pulse, observes the colour of his 
tongue, and closely scans the appearance of his 
eyes. Should the state of these organs prove un- 
satisfactory, there ensues an extra-ordinary absorp- 
tion of doctor’s stuff. Really, to see one man 
heroically swallowing so many nauseous com- 
pounds, gives one uneasy qualms of conscience, 
and provokes the inward query, whether an offer 
to assist in the task is not an obligation entailed 
by friendship. 

Mrs L—— is a charming woman, moderately 
young, and sufficiently attractive. But she is in 
a state of complete comfort only when her house 
is undergoing a putting in order. A spring clean- 
ing sees her in her glory. Then her little idiosyn- 
crasy has a fair field for expansion ; and the amount 
of actual labour as well as vigilant superintend- 
ence which she succeeds in accomplishing would 
render a less energetic person limp and useless 
for a month. She does not however, confine her 
exertions to one particular season ; the smallest 
pretext is seized upon as a sufficient excuse for a 
vigorous battle with ever-encroaching dust and 


ever-invading dirt; and floors are uncovered, 
windows un meet and sweeping, scrubbing, rub- 
bing, and polishing are the mots-d’ordre of the 
day. Her carpets are worn out less from hard 
wear than hard brushing. A duster is to her 
hands a more familiar implement of industry 
than a needle, Cleanliness that is spotless, 
brightness that is dazzling, distinguish every 
corner and every article over which she exercises 
control. 

A very worthy individual is my neighbour 
L——, and with sound enough views on most 
matters ; but his common-sense utterly deserts 
him when it encounters the subject of taxes, 
Government, the army, the navy, the police force, 
and various other expensive institutions of the 
British empire, which have to be supported by a 
levy on the nation, are to most people facts plain 
and palpable. None the less however, do they 
fail to reconcile him to the frequently recurring 
demands of the collectors of taxes and rates, After 
a fashion of his own, he is a loyal subject, and 
would make an annual free-will offering of a 
hundred pound cheque to his sovereign did he 
think the royal exchequer required enriching. 
But to be compelled to disburse a tenth part of 
that sum provokes him to unwonted demonstra- 
tions of ill-nature. His unreasonableness is quite 
amusing, 

A fancy for buying useless nick-nacks character- 
ises Miss M. he has a large collection of 
painted cardboard boxes, pretty to look at, but of 
no earthly good. Her dressing-table is crowded 
with an assortment of china trays for holding hair- 
pins and trinkets. Her work-basket is filled with 
odd-shaped needle-books and pin-cushions, carved 
spools for silks, and an overflowing abundance of 
every sort of needle-work instrument. Happily 
she has means that allow her to indulge her 
whim. Nevertheless, it seems a pity to waste 
money on the accumulation of such unnecessary 
trifles. 

I happened to know a worthy little man now 
deceased, whose hobby was the drinking of toasts 
laudatory of persons present at any of his small 
dinner-parties, On one occasion, where the com- 
pany consisted only of himself and two of his 
acquaintances, he stood up and begged leave 
to propose a toast, beginning with the words: 
‘There is a gentleman present, and so carry- 
ing on for a quarter of an hour in fulsome 
flattery of this distinguished personage, without 
mentioning his name until the very last, and 
ending with a proposal for all the honours, 
This passion for laudatory toasting of individuals 
is carried to extravagant lengths in various country 
towns, I have heard of one town in particular 
where the rule seems to be laid down, that all the 
guests on festive occasions shall eloquently flatter 
each other in turn. Technically, this is called 
*buttering.” Every man going to an evening 
entertainment of a society or club must be pre- 
po to give and take a good deal of butter. Per- 

aps there is not much wrong in this ridiculous 

ractice. The butter is valued at what it is worth. 
t is not real, but sham butter, or what the grocers 
would call butterine. 

Such are the few instances we have selected. 
They can be multiplied and added to ad infinitum. 
A closer observation of ourselves and our fellow- 
beings will furnish further proofs that one and all 
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we are folks with fads—with some sort of odd 
idiosynerasy ; and a knowledge of the fact should 
lead us to take a charitable view of our neighbours 
and their habits, 


LOST AND FOUND. 
IN TWO PARTS,—PART I. 


Unver this heading we have given at different 
times in this Journal a selection of stories relating 
to the loss and subsequent recovery of various 
articles, As we believe these were well received 
by a wide circle of readers, we have pleasure in 
giving a fresh selection, gathered from materials 
kindly furnished by correspondents in different 
quarters of the world, and placed at our disposal 
for this purpose. 

The two stories which immediately follow are 
banking incidents, communicated by an English 
gentleman now resident in Canada, and may have 
a special interest at the present time. 


My father was a brewer in a very large way of 
business in Newport, Isle of Wight, and of course 
a@ man particularly well known in that small 
country town. The events now related happened 
soon after the old French war, and long before 
the establishment of railways, money-order post- 
offices, the telegraph, and other modern con- 
veniences. Communication by mail was then 
under a very heavy rate of postage ; and all com- 
munications and packages of above a certain 
weight had to be sent as ‘ parcels’ by the coaches. 
Hence bankers, goldsmiths, and others who were 
in the habit of sending valuable packages, when 
they could not find a responsible person willing to 
take charge of such articles, sent such parcels by 
private hand in the luggage of passengers, rather 
than go to the expense of carriage and run the 
risk of loss by the guard. 

My father had repeatedly carried bankers’ parcels 
containing large sums from Newport to London, 
and brought back similar parcels in return ; but 
fearing any further responsibility, he at length 
declined all such future commissions, except those 
from his own bankers, and these he could not 
well refuse. His business called him a good 
deal to London ; and as he was methodical and 
orderly, he got his full address engraved on a 
heavy brass plate, which was firmly riveted to 
the end of his black leathern portmanteau. 
This was in the days of Bank of England one- 
pound notes and other Ne te and these 
securities answered instead of specie with the 
country banks; so that there was a constant 
passage and exchange of er between 
the country banks and their London agencies. 
On the occasion in question, a money- 1 had 
been duly taken to London and dulbvesh; onl the 
recipients inquired when the party (my father) 
was to return, in order that they might remit the 
usual reply-parcel, The answer was that his 
stay was uncertain, and he begged that the bankers 
would if possible find another messenger. But 
just as my father had all his luggage packed except 
the black leathern portmanteau, a clerk arrived 
from the banking-house with an ominously large 
parcel, whose square foldings of strong paper and 
well-sealed string-bands conveyed the unpleasant 


idea that it was one of more than ordinary 
value, At first the parcel was altogether declined ; 
and it was not until the clerk had assured the 
intended carrier that it had already been advised 
to the Newport bankers as sent by him, that it 
was accepted, and thrust into the portmanteau. 
Meantime the coach was delayed, the coachman 
and guard remonstrating loudly ; and my father 
was finally hurried into the inside of the coach, 
having in the first place desired the ‘ boots’ of the 
inn to deposit the portmanteau in the boot of 
the coach, which being under the feet of the 
coachman, was considered the safest place. 

The coach arrived at Portsmouth, whence the 
sailing-packets transferred the passengers to the 
Isle of Wight across the Solent. There were at 
that time no steamboats ; and when the wind and 
tide were contrary, the passage, although only of 
five miles, often took from two to three hours to 
accomplish, Great indeed was the dismay when 
on unloading the coach the black leathern port- 
manteau could not be found. The coachman and 
guard were strictly interrogated, but to no pur- 
— All that could be ascertained with certainty 
rom the coachman and the box-seat passenger— 
both of whom were beyond suspicion—was that 
either one or other of them had had their feet 
on the cover of the boot the whole night, and that 
no single article had been removed, nor had the 
boot been once opened. 

Clearly then, the only thing to be done was 
to write to the London bankers and to the inn- 
keeper, with a strict charge to find out from the 
‘boots’ what he had done with the portmanteau, 
and to await events. On examination, the ‘ boots’ 
declared that he had put the gentleman’s port- 
manteau into the coach as he had done many 
times before, and that he had at the same time 
attended to the rest of the luggage. The reply 
of the London bankers was, that every inquiry 
possible had been made without discovery, and 
that the parcel contained ten thousand pounds 
of Bank of England notes, payment of which they 
had stopped. 

This was a pleasant story to go to the country 
bank with, and as it was not a very large concern, 
the loss (should loss occur) would be almost 
ruinous. My father met the partners and stated 
the facts. Some proposed advertising ; but as the 
name and address in full was on the portmanteau, 
and as the owner was so well known as a public 
man, it was thought best to wait and see what 
might turn up; all parties acquainted with the facts 
being strictly charged in the meantime to keep 
the. matter absolutely secret, and that nothin 
whatever should be said outside. In spite of all 
this, my father felt that he was in a most disagree- 
able position, especially when the rumour went 
round every gossiping tea-table in the town that 
had been intrusted with a parcel con- 
taining ten thousand pounds, which not being 
accountable for, he had made away with. 

Things went on in this way for some weeks, 
when one night after all had retired, my father 
was startled by a violent knocking at the front 
door; and on his — his bedroom window, 
which was almost di thy above the door, and 
hailing the intruder, he was answered by the 
welcome shout: ‘Is that you, Mr ——? and have 
ou lost a portmanteau? I have one here in my 
Lol lth pour name on it; and as the tide will 
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only serve half an hour longer, and my vessel 
must soon be under weigh, I ventured to knock 
ou up. 

. ‘Have you any one with you?’ inquired my 

father. 

‘Yes,’ replied the man, who was the master 
of a coasting schooner ; ‘my cabin-boy.’ 

‘Well, tell him,’ said my father, ‘to go back to 
the schooner, and let the hands take her down 
the river, and wait for you at Cowes, You shall 
join her to-morrow. Meantime, I will pay all 
charges.’ 

‘Very well, said the captain. ‘Come down and 
take in the portmanteau, and I will see you in the 
morning.’ 

‘No; that will not do at all” was the reply. 
‘You must come with me at once; and don’t let 
that portmanteau out of your hand for a minute 
—it is of more value than you think ; and I wi 
be down directly.’ 

He dressed and came down, and took the captain 
and his load away to the banker’s house ; knocked 
up all hands, and sent out for the other partners, 
before he would allow a word of explanation to be 
said. When all were assembled—‘ Now,’ said my 
father to the captain, ‘tell these gentlemen just 
how you became possessed of the portmanteau ; 
and by all means assure them that my hands have 
never touched it since it came into your posses- 
sion ;? which the captain at once assured them 
was the case. 

The captain’s story was, that while lying in the 
Thames at London waiting for a return coasting 
freight, he had visited all the warehouses where he 
was likely to find any goods for the Isle of Wight, 
when one of the warehousemen said: ‘Isle of 
Wight—do you know the Place, and also New- 
port?’ The captain replied that he knew both, 
and almost every man in the town. ‘ Well then, 
you may know this man ;’ and the black leathern 
portmanteau was uced, ‘O yes,’ said the 
captain, ‘I know him well, and have goods for 
him on board the schooner. I will take charge, 
and pay anything there may be for warehousing.’ 
The warehouseman made a small charge; said 
he did not know how the trunk came there, 
but that he was glad to be rid of it; and the 
captain carried it off ; and in due time it arrived 
at its proper destination, as described, 

‘Now,’ said my father to the senior partner, 
‘take this key, and open the trunk. I do not 
know whether the parcel is there or not; all I 
know is that I put it there, but under protest at 
the time.’ 

The portmanteau was opened, and the parcel 
found with all its seals intact. The captain was 
dismissed for the night with a charge to call at the 
bank the next day; and my father returned to his 
bed the happiest man in the world. 

The next day, in pure self-defence the story had 
to be told all round the town, so as to silence the 
gossipers. The captain called at the bank the 
next day, and received as a reward a sum beyond 
his expectations, and which found the schooner a 
new suit of sails, 

How the portmanteau came to be transferred 
from the boot of the coach to the warehouse, was 
never explained ; which I consider not the least 
curious feature of the story. No one seemed to 
know anything about it, nor indeed were many 


Not long after the foregoing affair happened 
the senior of in question 
and the surviving partners determined to close 
the concern whilst the debts due to it were good, 
and to retire. When such an object is in view, 
all the existing notes in circulation have to be 

id in gold as they are returned, and the 

ebts due to the bank have to be collected or 
compromised, or otherwise settled. My father 
had been left executor to the deceased partner ; 
and as he (the executor) was an excellent man of 
business, he was both necessarily and otherwise 
atly consulted in the matter of ‘winding up.’ 
he closing had taken place at a most ievensalite 
time ; and at length the only business to be com- 
pleted was the redemption of the notes, for which, 
until they all came in, the office had to be kept 
open, At first they came in quickly enough, then 
more and more slowly ; and at length the surviv- 
ing partners insisted on writing off the whole 
outstanding claims to ‘ profit and loss,’ and retiring 
altogether ; but to this my father would by no 
means consent ; he said he did not believe in § lost 
bank-notes,’ for even in case of a fire the owners 
would save their money. 

During all this time some _— passed, and still 
the notes dropped in now and then, At length the 
final list of the missing notes was made out, and 
there were many that bid fair never to make 
their appearance. But there was one sum of 
upwards of two hundred pounds, which had been 
paid out about fifteen or twenty years before, 
entirely unaccounted for. The notes were of 
large amounts ; the numbers were consecutive ; 
they had all evidently been paid to one person, 
and had never reappeared. My father consented 
that if these notes could be accounted for, he 
would close up at once; but in the meantime 
they would wait some time. This had not been 
decided more than a few weeks, when one day 
my father was hastily summoned to the bank, 
as the missing sum of upwards of two hundred 
pounds had appeared. e notes were payable 
‘to bearer,’ and of course must have been legally 
at once paid ; but all concerned felt a curiosity to 
inquire where the absentees could have been for 
nearly twenty years. The presenter of the notes 
was a respectable farmer’s widow ; and on being 
—T questioned, after some little hesitation 
stated as follows: 

‘My poor husband, —— of ——, was killed 
about twenty years ago, His horse fell with 
him on his journey home in the night, and 
the poor man’s neck was broken, and he must 
have died instantly. He was brought in, in his 
riding and to his — and all 
ho ing gone, he was prepared for the ve. 
as usual vith the better of 
farmers, a hunting-coat, leather breeches, and 
boots, The breeches were new, and I put them 
away, hanging them up in a wardrobe in the 
attic storeroom, as I could not bear to see them. 
I had searched the pockets, as I thought; and 
we found some loose money, and also his watch, 
so that he had not been robbed; and this pre- 
vented a closer search. So the matter remained, 
until a short time ago, my eldest son, having 

wn to man’s estate, discovered the leather 

reeches; and as they had never been worn 
half-a-dozen times, and were to all intents as 
good as new and very handsomely made, I 


made, 
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consented to their appropriation. But something 
seemed to urge me to search the pockets, which 
I did; and in what was known in that article 
of dress as the “secret fob-pocket,” I found this 
bundle of notes. I was very glad to do so, both 
for the value (for we are not so well off as we 
used to be), and also that it relieved my husband’s 
memory from a suspicion of gambling; for on 
inquiring into his affairs, it was found that he 
had on the day of his death drawn a large sum 
from the bank, which could not be, and never 
was accounted for until the present time. But 
this discovery has happily relieved his memory 
from the only stain which was on it.’ 

Of course the notes were at once exchanged for 
gold, and the poor woman congratulated. This 
enabled the bank accounts to be closed. But on 
making up the final balance, every one was 
astonished at the small sum (comparatively) of 
missing notes; which shews how few bank-notes 
are really destroyed while in actual circulation. 


The late Bishop of L—— was entertaining a 
party of guests at his house, when he was called 
away to see a sick friend residing in some neigh- 
bouring hamlet. The interview being over, the 
Bishop looked at his watch and found that he 
must take a short cut through the fields instead 
of the usual road, to enable him to get home in 
time for dinner. On his arrival he found that his 
watch was missing. Although much annoyed, he 
said nothing about the matter. On the following 
day he was again sent for to see his friend, and 
again had to return through the fields. Whilst 
getting through a gap in the hedge, to his surprise 

e found his watch suspended by a twig. At 
dinner he told the story to his guests, One of them 
asked : ‘ And was the watch going, my Lord?’ To 
which he wittily replied: ‘ Yes, but my only sur- 
prise sir, was to find that it wasn’t gone. 


The late W. W——, M.P. for London, whilst 
staying in Kent at the house of an old friend, lost 
his watch and seals, it was supposed in some 
part of the demesne. Nothing could be heard of 
them. Six months afterwards he was again, at 
Christmas time, a guest, and observing something 

listen amongst the logs and brushwood—used 
instead of coals in the dining-room—found his 
long-lost property. The strange part of the story 
is that the labourers who collected the brushwood 
should have missed seeing the watch and seals, 


Instances of rings having been lost and re- 
covered from fish that had swallowed them, have 
been already quoted by us: here is another. 

In the year 1559, as Mr Anderson, a merchant 
and alderman of Newcastle-upon-Tyne, was lean- 
ing over the bridge at that place and handling 
his ring, it fell into the river. Some time after- 
wards his servant bought in the market a salmon, 
in which, on being cut open, the lost ring was 
found, and most unexpectedly restored to its 
owner. The ring, in recognition of the singular 
incident, had a fish engraved under the signet ; 
and for a long period of years it remained in 
possession of the descendants of Mr Anderson. 


The following story relates to the finding of a 
lost dog under most exceptional circumstances, and 
comes to us from a member of the London Mis- 
sionary Society, stationed at Antananarivo, in the 


island of Madagascar. ‘I had occasion during the 
year 1877 to leave the capital of this island on an 
exploratory journey to some uncivilised tribes 
inhabiting the south-western parts of the island. 
Much of the country I passed through has been 
traversed by no other European, and I nearly lost 
my life in the attempt to open up communication 
with the coast. As I am a very sound sleeper and 
had to sleep in a tent, I took with me as a com- 
panion my little dog Gip. He is not handsome, 
would have been dear at a shilling, and suffers 
from partial paralysis of the hind-legs. He is 
however, an affectionate little creature, and we 
became quite attached to each other as we went 
along week after week. He was a little over a 
year old when we started, and he had never been 
Jive miles from home before. We proceeded due 
south for nearly a month, and then turned west 
through some very wild parts, and across an unin- 
habited tract of country fifty miles broad. When 
more than three hundred miles from the capital 
“as the crow flies,” and perhaps four hundred by 
road, I lost the dog, on Monday morning, August 
27,1877. As my course lay much farther south, 
I could not return to seek for him, and none of my 
men were bold enough to make the attempt among 
such wild people. 4 gave him up for lost. 

‘About a month after, I passed through the 
town again, on the return journey ; but I could 
hear nothing of Gip. Iarrivedin Antananarivo on 
Thursday October 18th, and there, to my intense 
surprise and gratification, I found the little crea- 
ture alive and well! How he found his way 
home is more than I can imagine. My wife tells 
me that he arrived in the capital at 10 p.m. on the 
night of October 3d. He was a mere skeleton ; 
and our great house-dog, with which he had been 
on the most friendly terms for a year before, 
positively did not know him, and drove him out of 
the yard, The servants called for a hatchet to kill 
him, imagining him to be a mad dog, when fortu- 
nately by his fawning and whining, he made him- 
self known. How he got food for the more than 
five weeks in such a country, is to me a marvel; 
and it seems incredible that he could have found 
his way for four hundred miles—a road, or rather 
track he had only once traversed before, having 
also to run the gantlet of the numerous curs 
infesting nearly every town on the road. He is 
now alive and well, and has quite recovered from 
the privations of his long dreary journey.’ 


THE BUTTERFLY—AN ALLEGORY. 
FROM THE FRENCH OF ALPHONSE DE LAMARTINE. 


Born with the spring, to die when droops the rose, 

By zephyrs wafted through the lucid air, 

The young flower’s breast thy couch of brief repose, 

Thou coy Bacchant of all that’s sweet and fair— 

Spurning the earth with wings of wondrous hue, 

To mingle with the everlasting blue. 

Lo! such the butterfly’s enchanting fate ! 

How like Desire that restless roams below ; 

Finds here no fount whence joys enduring flow, 

And soars to heaven its longings there to sate ! 
ALEXANDER 
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